“ These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received the Worp 
with all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, 


80.” —“ Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.”—Acts, xvii. 11. Thes. v. 21. 
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THE RETROGRESSION. 


We have furnished, at different times, 
in this publication, satisfactory evidences 
of the descent of the Society of Friends in 
England, from the high and independent 
ground that they took in their rise ; and 
which they maintained, for a period of 
nearly fifty years, in spite of all the suf- 
ferings inflicted by the ecclesiastical and 
civil powers united. This lofty position, 
to which nothing short of a divine power 
could have ever elevated them, and ena- 
bled them to maintain, presented such a 
commanding, and clear view of the de- 
ceivableness of priestcraft, in all its pro- 
teen shapes, and of the abuses also of ci- 
vil government, that a thorough reform, 
both in Church and State, must have been 
effected in England, long before this time, 
had they kept their lamps trimmed, and 
their lights burning. William Penn, about 
the period of which we are speaking, 
wrote an interesting account of the “ Rise 
and Progress” of this people: we pro- 
pose to undertake the less agreeable task 
of marking, in a hasty sketch, their 
RETROGRESSION, with its causes, and its 
consequences, both as it regards them- 
selves, and society at large. 


“ Two things,” says Wm. Penn, in his 
* Rise and Progress,” “are to be consid- 
ered, the doctrine they taught, and the 
example they led among all people. [ 
have already touehed upon their funda- 
mental frrincifile, which is as the corner 
stone of their fabric : and indeed, to speak 
eminently, and properly, their character- 
istic, or Main distinguishing point, or prin- 
ciple, viz. the Light of Christ within, as 
God’s gift for man’s salvation. This, I 
say, is as the root of the goodly tree of 


doctrines, that grew and branched _ 


from it.” 
Vol. IIT. ~No. K 


This “ Light of Christ within,” was 
then, their “primary rule both of faith 
and practice”: and to this rule, all other 
rules were to be brought, as to a certain 
test, not even excepting tne Scriptures 
themselves, which they esteemed a “dead 
letter”—“ a sealed book”; and not to be 
understood without this Light or Spirit— 
the same which gave them forth. The 
result was that the Quakers differed, oto 
celo, from all other sects in doctrine and 
in practice. And wherefore? Because 
the former followed the light within as. 
their frimary rule, and the latter follow- 
ed the letter of Scripture as their sole, 
and primary rule and guide. 

And what were those goodly “doc- 
trines,” (or rather fractices,) which 
“branched out” from an obedience to this 
light within? 1. It taught them to love 
their enemies practically: hence their 
testimony against WAR. 2. To love cue 
another: hence their practice of main- 
taining and educating their own poor, and 
their testimony against “ back-biting,”?” 
and every thing that would tend to wound 
the character and feelings of a brother 
3. To deny a Aireling priesthood : heace 
their opposition to tythes and all other 
clerical demands. 4. To reject a man- 
made ministry : hence their opposition to 
the clergy, and to Theological Schovis. 
5. To lay aside the vain customs aid 
fashions of the world: hence their plaiu- 
ness of speech, manners, dress, and furni- 
ture. 6. Potestify against the love of the 
world, and a greedy pursuit after riches ; 
hence their moderation in all their busi 
ness, and dealings. 7. To deny ali the 
systems of will-wyrshif: hence their six 
lent waiting, im order for ability to wor- 
ship “in Spirit and in Trath”; aod their 
rejection of all empty forms and ceremo- 
nies in their religion. 8. To relyse tae 


whether those things were 
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king oaths: hence their simple affirma- 
tion. Taking this divine principle as their 
immediate rule and guide, they also re- | 
jected the creed-making system, as wholly | 
‘mpracticable in its application, either vio- | 
jating the conscience, forestalling the | 
judgment, and producing persecution : or | 
otherwise begetting a mere sfeculative 
belief, instead of that saving faith, which | 
practically overcomes the world, and 
which can only be produced by this light 
within, or Spirit of God, operating on the 
soul of man, and bearing fruit unto life 
eternal. 

Such were the primitive Quakers: a 
“peculiar people” indeed, and more 
“zealous of good works,” than of ortha-— 
dox opinions: and their character form- | 
ed so distinct and different from every 
other denominatlon of Christians, is tobe | 
ascribed to the different manner in which | 
religious inquiries were conducted. in 
the one case the cutward /etter was made — 
the primary rule, and the dasis of all in- | 
vestigation: hence commentaries, and 
creeds, and systems, and theories, and © 
speculations, without number; and con-— 
troversies, and schisms, without end. In 
the other case, all inquiry was turned in- 
ward to what was passing in the mind—_ 
to the law “ written in the heart” itself, 
and all religious obligation were made to 
consist in a prompt obedience to what it 
unfolded. From this resulted a unity in| 
a body of people that had no written rule 
of faith, which for more than half acen- | 
tury remained without a parallel ; a gen- | 
eral and practical compliance with the | 
command, “Love one another,” that | 
stood unrivalled, and unbroken; and a 
“good will to men,” beyond the poper of | 
the keenest perception to adulterate, or 
the severest inflictions to change or de- 
stroy. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


SCRIPTURAL INQUIRIES. 
The design and object of every exter- 
nal manifestation, dispensation, or admin- 
istration of the Supreme Creator, to man- 


kind, in every age, has been to bring 
them into a state, wherein they might | 
receive the law immediately from Him- | 
self, and worship Him in spirit and in | 


truth. Thus the law of Moses was in- 
tended asa “Schoolmaster to iead unto 
Christ,” which is only another name for 
the Spirit of God operating on the soul of 
man. Forthe same purpose, Jesus was 
miraculously raised up: and to this he 
has borne ample testimony.—*I came,” 
said he, “that ye might have life,” or 
light, for “the life was the light of men” 
—“I came that I should bear witness to 
the Truth”—* I am come a /ight into the 
world,” &c. 


As an instrument, to instruct and en- 
lighten the world, he has thus fully de- 
clared himself; and he has also announ- 


| ced himself as dependent for direction, 


and power, as any other instrument, al- 
though certainly a greater than any other. 


| To those opinions which hold him up as 


a second frerson in the trinity ; as one to 
whom the divinity “essentially belong- 
ed,’”’* his own assertions are an ample re- 
futation. “ Verily,” says he, “the Son can 
do nothing of himself,”’—* I do nothing of 
myself,’—* For I have not spoken of 
myself, but the Father who sent me, he 
gave me the commandment, what I should 
say,and what I should speak”—* As the 
Father gave me commandment, even so 
I do” —*I can, of mine own self, do no- 
thing” —*“I do nothing of myself; but as 
my Father hath taught me, I spake these 


| things’—“ The word which ye hear is 


not mine, but the Father’s which sent 


| me”—“The Father is greater than I,” 


&c. 


Now these are plain, unequivocal as- 
sertions; no form of words can make 


| them either stronger or clearer: and 
| they are from Aimse/f too, the highest au- 


thority, without dispute of any other in 
the New Testament. But further, after 
having thus declared himself a depen- 
dent being, he, as though he feared that 
the world might still mistake his real 
character, and attribute to him an unde- 
rived honour, and glory, told them plain- 
ly—“IfT honour myself, my honour is 
nothing.”—And to one who called him 
“ Good master,” he replied—* Why call- 
est thou me good? there is none good but 
one, that is God.” Thus he has given us 


| fully to understand, that all his honour, 


* E. Bates. 
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and goodness, and glory, was imparted to 
him by, and was derived from, his Father. 
See Jno. ch. xvii. 11, 22. 


the power, the glory, or the divinity of | 
Jesus Christ, was underived, and essen- 
tially belonged to him, must have arrived 
at the strange, and even absurd conclu- 


self, and of the relation in which he stood | 
to that Almighty Being who he has de- | 
clared to be equally his God, as our God. 
Jno. xx. 17. But I will now proceed to 
examine those texts of scripture, which 


this underived divinity. 
1. John the Baptist’s declaration—*I 


and also his frequently styling himself the | 
“Son of God.” All these texts rather go | 
to refute the trinitarian doctrine, than 
establish it. The term son clearly im- | 
plies derivation, and fosteriority : added | 
to this, the appellation, son of God, is giv- | 


en, both in the Old and New Testament, speaking, no man can possibly be his 


to many of the Auman race: vid. Job, ch. 
1. Hosea, ch. 1. Jao. ch. 1, and many 
other places. In short, every man who | 
obeys the light, or comes under the puri- | 
fying operation of the spirit of God, is en- | 
titled to be called a son of God, accord- 

ing to the sense in which the expression 
is used in the Bible. So much for this ti- 
tle when applied to persons: but there is 

another signification attached to it, which | 
has an important bearing on this part of |, 


view where Christ is spoken of as “the 
only begotten Son of God, full of grace 
and truth.” This only son is begotten 
and brought forth in every soul that ex- 
periences regeneration, in the same man- 
ner that it was brought forth in that pre- 
pared body of Jesus, and in the apostol- 
ic writings receives the appellation of | 
Curist. Thus Paul, in addressing the 
Galations, says —“ My little children, of | 
whom I travail in birth again, until Christ | 
be gar in you”: and this he speaks of |, | 
“the mystery which hath been hid | 
ete ages and from generations, but now | 
is made manifest to his saints: to whom | 
God, continues he, would make known 
what is the riches of the glory of this | 
mystery, among the Gentiles; WHICH Is 


| saints formerly, seems to have become 
Those, then, who still insist that either | 


_ sister, and brother.’ 
trinitarians usually bring forward to prove | 


CHRIST IN YOU THE HOPE OF GLORY.” 
This mystery, made manifest to the 


_ veiled again, as to the generality of those 
called Christians, in modern days. Job 
| Scott, however, has presented a view of 


| it, similar to that given by the apostle, 
' and which I here subjoin : 
sion, that he was wholly ignorant of him- | 


“It may be thought by many, that 
Christ is not the son of any but God, and 
the Virgin Mary; but Christ himself 
- positively declares, ‘he that doeth the will 
of his Father ‘the same is his mother, and 
Shall we suppose he 
only meant that they were dearly beloved 
by him, and owned as if they were his 


_ nearest relations? By such glosses and 
bear record that this is the Son of God”’; | i 


| interpretations is the true meaning of 

many of his deep, and deeply instructive 

sayings qualified away. But, verily, he 
_ meant as he said ; and had not he careful- 
ly confined his words to a strict meaning, 
| he might have called such his father too. 
But in the spiritual sense in which he was 


father, but God. It is true that we read 
of his father David. Inregard to his out- 


| ward geneology and descent, David was 


his forefather ; but in regard to his dirth 
in man,none can be Christ’s father but 
God only. And in order to hold this forth 


; to mankind, even his body that was born 


_ot the Virgin was conceived by the over- 
shadowing efficacy of the Holy Ghost, 
without the agency of any father but God. 


|; Yet man can and must be his ‘ mother, and 
the argument, and which is brought into | 


_ sister, and brother,’ if ever he come to be 
_truly regenerated and born of the ‘ incor- 
_ruptable seed and word of God.’ This 
| new birth is ever produced by the over- 
shadowing of the Holy Ghost upon the 
| souls of men: and if this gracious over- 
shadowing produce not the holy birth in 
_ some men, it is through ‘heir default, or 
the want of their co-operation with it. In 
| such as these itis like the seed sown in 
bad ground, for ‘the man is not without 
the woman nor the woman without the 


| man in the Lord.” There must be an as- . 


sent of the mind, a uniting with, and 
i cleaving to the holy overshadowing, or re- 
|| generating influence of the Holy Ghost, 
| inevery soul where the new birth jis wx 
fected. Andevenin the case of our Lord’s 


, conception in the Virgin, it was not with- 
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out the hearty assent of her mind; for at {| ual to experience in his own heart. For 


he time from which this conception is 
reckoned, the languace of her assenting 

oul was, ‘Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord, be it unto me according to thy 
word’ And herein the generation of Je- 
sus Christ appears in beautiful and in- 
structive anaiogv. The conception even 
o: the body not being without the cordial 
submission, faith, and acquiescence, of the 
Virgin; which is a lively display of that 
state which invariably takes place in ev- 
ery soul that becomes the mother of Christ, 
which everv one doth that is born again, 
or is born of God. For this new birth, or 
birth in man ‘ of the incorruptable seed of 
(sod,’ is as real a virth as is our first birth, 
or birth intothis world! Some may think 
itis a mere metaphorical expression, but 
it is as perfect a reality as any of nature ; 
and that babe of hfe, that true child of 
God that cries ‘Abba Father,’ is never 
brought forth, but through a union of the 
two seeds, the human and divine. And 
as both seeds are spiritual, hence, ‘he that 
is joined to the Lord is one spirit,’ as the 
apostle truly asserts. This is the true 
union with God ; and those thus begotten 
oi him are ail, strictly speaking, ‘the off- 
spring of God,’ and children of the most 
high. Stumble not at it, reader, it is the 
very truth of God; the only sure way of 
salvation by Chrst. And had salvation 
ever been without a real birth of God in 
the soul, a substantial union of the very 
life of God, and of man, brought forth, and 
growing up into one new man, which in 
ail ages and nations, is the true Jmmanuel 
state, God with man, in a real living union 
and oneness, Christ’s birth of the Virgin 
would have had no relation to the salva- 
tion of souls. But now, blessed forever be 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, this outward coming of the Son of 
his love; or this his appearance, work, 
an) service inthat prepared body, is a 
most lively and instructive exhibition and 
display of the alone true way and work of 
salvation. It shows us that no names, no- 
tions, creeds, forms, or performances, are 
of any avail in that great work, that are 
not ip, amd receive not all their life and 
virtue from and in the real life and virtue 
of the Immanuel state,x—the union of God 
audi man. ibis it concerus cach individ- 


| nothing done for us, without us, is of any 


further actual and final advantage to us, 
than asit promotes the life and growth 
of thisdivine union. There is a great deak 
said of faith, regeneration, and imputa- 
tion ; and the adversary cares not how bu-— 
sy men are in talking, imagining, and in 
building creeds and systems, and _ profes- 
sionally and notionally relying on the mer- 
its of Christ, if he can thereby keep them 
from that loss of their own life, that death 
of the first active sinful nature in them- 
selves, through which alone the life of 
Christ, the new man is promoted! Had 
there been any possible way of salvation 
but through the real death of all that is 
sinful in man, Christ need not have died ; 
death is the alone way, and § without blood 
there isno remission.” The offerings un- 
der the law bore ample testimony to this 
truth, and pointed out the necessity of 
death unto sin. But men are too prone to 
rest in the figure, and to content them- 
selves with outward performances. In- 
stead of looking through and beyond the 
type to the substance, and pressing for- 
ward into a death unto sin and a new life 
unto holiness, the Jews thought there was 
something substantially available in the 
punctual performance of the signs ; and 
so gave occasion for the apostle’s severe 
reprimand: ‘ Behold thou art called a 
Jew, and restest in the law, and makest 
thy boast of God, and hast a form of 
knowledge, and of the truth in the law.’ 
“Well, Christ has carried the thing 
much farther than it ever was or could be 
carried, by the typical death of bulls and 
goats. He has shewn us plainly that no- 
thing will do, short of a real death in us. 
‘That the death must be in man ; that we 
must die to all creaturely corruption, as 
he died to the creaturely life. ‘In that 
he died, he died unto sin once,’ says the 
apostle, ‘ and in that he liveth, he liveth 
unto God.’ Though he was sinless, yet 
he died unto sin ; he died to the very first 
risings and motions of evil; for ‘ he was in 
all things tempted as we are.’ In yielding 
to these temptations, lust would have been 
so conceived as to have brought forth sin, 
but in dying, instantly, the death of the 
ioly cross, to every motion whose tenden- 
cy was unto sin, he is properly said to 
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have died unto sin; and herein, as well «s 
in his death on the cross outwardly, to the 
life of the creature, he has powerfully 
taught us the necessity of dying with him 
unto all sin. He that will lose his life for 
his sake, shall save a divine and eternal 
life with and in him. But he that will 
save his life, will not die with him unto 
sin, must and shall Jose it. He that will 
reign with him must suffer with him ; and 
he that will rise with him in the newness 
of the divine life, must first be suried with 
him in that baptism which is into real 
death unto all sin, even that baptism by 
which the floor of the heart is thoroughly 
cleansed. This is the alone way through 
which he ever becomes our life. Paul 
boldly calls him ‘ Christ our life,’ and he 
surely is the divine life, vea and all the di- 
vine life of every redeemed soul. Ged 
revealed him iz Paul; not merely to him, 
but in him. And no man ever had the 
true revelation of the Son of God, but in 
himself ; ‘ I live,’ saith the apostle, ‘yet 
not I, itis Christ that liveth in me, 
“Come, Christian protessors, let us ex- 
amine and prove our ownselves: ‘ Know 
you not your ownselves, how that Jesus 
Christ is in you except ye be reprobates ?” 
*He dwelleth with you, and shall be in 
you,’ says Christ. And again: ‘ Because 
I live, ye shall live also: at that day ye 
shall know that lam in my Father, and 
you in me and [in you.’ Asreally as he 
is in the Father, his brethren are in him ; 
and as really as the Father is in him, and 
is his life, soreally is he in them, and is 
tneir lite. As really as God and man are 
united in one, in nim, so really are they sc 
in all his. Hence, ‘he is not ashamed to 
call them brethren,’ for they are (ruc 
brethren, all born of the same holy and 
incorruptable seed and word of God.’ It 
is this, and only this, that makes them not 
only ‘ heirs to God,’ but ‘joint heirs with 
Christ.” All children of one Father; al! 
begetten by the overshadowing power oi 
the Holy Ghost ; all bearing the image ct 
the heavenly ; wherein,‘ He that sancti- 


fieth, and they who are sanctified, are ali 
one.’ ” 


The foregoing view of this subject ena- 
bles us to understand many passages + 
scripture, which would otherwise be un- 
intelligible. “No man, said Jesus, know- 


eth the Son but the Father; neither 


knoweth any man the Father but the Son, 


and he to whomsoever the Son will re- 
veal him.”—* He that believeth on the 
Son, hath life’—*The Son quickeneth 
whom he will”—“If the Son, therefore, 
shall make you free, ye shall be free in- 
ceed.”—“* He that hath the Son hath 
life.’ These, with many other similar 
passages, are beautifully illustrated in the 
foregoing quotation: and the veil is re- 
moved which the trinitarian doctrine 
leaves on the scheme of redemption, or 
rather, the clouds and darkness with 
which it envelopes it, disappears. ; 


FOR THE BEREAN. 
PROPHECY. 


Tt has generally been supposed that ali 
future events, that have been propheti- 
cally spoken of, were such as had been 
previously fixed and deternined. Now 
it demands but a slight investigation of the 
subject to convince any unprejudiced 
mind of the error of such a conclusion, 
The case of Ninevah, and king Hezekiah, 
and the declaration of Moses, in the 28th 
chapter of Deuteronomy, and other 
places, have already been cited in the 
Berean, to show that many things have 
been the subjects of prophecy, the fulfil- 
ment of which, at the time in which they 
were spoken of, depended on certain con- 
ditions, involving the free agency of man. 

The Great Supreme has decreed, or 
fore-ordained, that both matter and mind 
shall produce all their effects and actions 
‘n accordance with certain fixed laws, 
impressed on them from the first mo- 
nent of their existence ; except where 
His power may interpose, producing what 

» called a miracle. So uniform and con- 
stant are the laws of physical nature. that 
man, through his own knowledge of them, 
can prophecy of, and foretell, the occur- 
rence of certain events, as an eclipse, for 
~xample, some hundreds, or thousands of 

ears beforehand. But although man can 


us foresee the great events resulting 
‘rom the action of a multitude of worlds, 
yet he may ask with the poet» 
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«Can oh whose rules the rapid comet 
bind, 

Describe or fix one moment of his mind?” 
Here all his knowledge, and calculation 
fail him: a veil is thrown over every fu- 
ture act, and operation of inconstant man : 
he cannot discern his own destiny, much 
less that of nations, unless revealed by the 
Omniscient Being ; and in order that the 
reader may comprehend the views which 
I shall hereafter present, on this subject, 
I will throw before him the following 
sketch, which comprehends most of the 
principal matters of prophecy, as taken 
from the Old and New Testaments, leav- 
ing the manner in which they are stated 
and interpreted in this sketch, for future 
enquiry. 

“Dr. Newton, late Bishop of Bristol, at 
the conclusion of his ‘ Dissertations,’ has 
shown how the argument from prophecy, 
avails in proof of the truth of divine reve- | 


lation. Waiving any reference to those | 
prophecies that received their full ac- | 
complishment in ancient times, and con- | 
fining the attention to those of later ages, 
you can have no reason to doubt of the 
truth of prophecy, and consequently of 
the truth of revelation, when you see in- 
stances of things, which could no ways | 
depend upon human conjecture, foretold 
with the greatest clearness, and tulfilled 
hundreds of years afterwards with the 
greutest exactness. Nay, you see pro- 
phecies, the latest of which were deliver- 
ed about 1700 years ago, and.some of 
them above 3000 years ago, fulfilling at 
this very time, and cities, countries, and 
kingdoms, in ‘the very same condition, 
and all brought about in the very same 
manner, and with the very same circum- 
stances, as the prophets had foretold. 


“You see the descendants of Shem and 
Japheth ruling and en.arged in Asia and 
Europe, and perhaps in America, and the 
curse of servitude still attending the 
wretched descendants of Ham in Africa. 
You see the posteritv of Ishmael mu/ti- 
filied exceedingly, and become a great 
mation in the Arabizns; yet living like 
wild men, and shifting from place to place | 
in the wilderness; ‘their hand against 
every man, and every man’s hand against | 


and free people, ‘in the presence of all 

their brethren,’ and in the presence of all 

their enemies. You see the family of 

Esau totally extinct, and that of Jacob 

subsisting at this day; ‘the sceptre de- 

parted from Judah,’ and the people liv- 
ing no where in authority, every where in 
subjection ; the Jews still ‘dwelling alone 
among the nations,’ while ‘the remem- 
brance of Amalek is utterly put out from 
under heaven.’ You see the Jews severe- 
ly punished for their infidelity and diso- 
bedience to their great prophet like unto 
Moses; ‘ plucked from off their own land, 
and removed into all the kingdoms of the 
earth ; oppressed and spoiled evermore,’ 
and made ‘a proverb and a by-word a- 
mong all nations.’ You see ‘Ephraim se 
broken as to be no more a people,’ while 
the whole nation is comprehended under 
the name of Judah; the Jews wonder- 


| fully preserved as a distinct people, while 
| their great conquerors are every where 
| destroyed; their land lying desolate, and 


themselves cut off from being the people 
of God, while the Gentiles are advanced 
in theirroom. You see Ninevah +o com- 
pletely destroyed, that the place thereof, 
is not and cannot be known; Babylon 
made ‘ a desolation forever, a possession 


| for the bittern, and pools of water’; Tyre 


become ‘like the top of a rock, a place 
for fishers to spread their nets upon’; and 
Egypt ‘a base kingdom, the basest of the 
kingdoms,’ and still tributary and subject 
to strangers. You see of the four great 
empires of the world the fourth and last, 
which was greater and more powerful 
than any of the former, divided in the 
western part thereof into ten lesser king- 
doms ; and among them a power ‘witha 
triple crown diverse from the first,’ with 
‘a mouth speaking very great things,’ and 
with ‘a look more stout than his fellows, 
speaking great words against the Most 


| High, and changing times and laws.’ You 


see a power ‘cast down the truth to the 
ground, and prosper and practise, and de- 
stroy the holy people, not regarding the 
God of his fathers, nor the desire of wives, 
but honouring Mahuzzim,’ gods-protec- 


{ 
|| tors, or saints-protectors, and causing the 
| priests of Mahuzzim ‘torule over many, 
| and to divide the land for gain.’ You see 


them’; and still dwelling an independent | 


the Turks ‘stretching forth their hand 


‘PEACE AND UNITY. 


over the countries,’ and particularly ‘over | 
the land of Egypt, the Lybians at their 
steps,’ and the Arabians still ‘ escaping 
out of their hand.’ You see the Jews | 
‘led away captive into all the nations, and 
Jerusalem trodden down of the Gentiles,’ | 
and likely to continue so ‘until the times | 
of the Gentiles be fulfilled,’ as the Jews 
are by constant miracle preserved as a 
distinct people, forthe completion of other 
prophecies relating to them. You see 
one ‘ who opposeth and exalteth himself’ 
above all laws divine and human, ‘ sitting 
as God inthe church of God, and show- 
ing himself that he is God, whose coming | 
is after the working of Satan, with all | 
power, and signs, and lying wonders, and 
with al! deceivableness of unrighteous- 
ness.’ You see a great afiostacy in the 
Christian church, which consists chiefly | 
in the worship of demons, angels or de- | 
parted saints, and is promoted ‘through | 
| 


the hypocrisy of liars, forbidding to mar- 
ry, and commanding to abstain from 
meats.’ You see the seven churches of | 
Asia lying in the same forlorn and deso- | 
late condition that the angel had signi- | 
fied to St. John, their ‘ candlestick remov- 
ed out of its place,’ their churches turn- 
ed into mosques, their worship into su- 
perstition. In short, you see the charac- 
ters of ‘the beast and the false prophet,’ 
and ‘the whore of Babylon,’ now exem- 
plified in every particular, and in a city 
that is seated ‘ upon seven mountains’; so 
that if the Bishop of Rome had sat for his 
picture, a greater resemblance and like- 


found my heart inclined and engaged by 
God, to propound to others that way of 
peace, which myself have learned from 
the world. And this I desire to do, not 
that I might seem to be something, or be 
accounted of, any more than the meanest 
of all God’s people, being indeed un- 
worthy to minister so much asa cup of 
cold water to the church, the spouse of 
Christ, much lessso incomparable a trea- 
sure as the word of God is, in compari- 
son of which, all the world is not to be 
mentioned; but merely out of love and 
compassion to the infirmities of my bre- 
thren, whom I see walking in the light of 
their own fire, and in the sparks which 
they themselves do kindle, whereby they 
are in great danger to lie down in sor- 
row; whilst in the mean time they ne- 
glect the true light, which alone is to 
shine in the kingdom of God, til) all igno- 
rance and darkness be done away. And 


| as my end and design is to bring all men 


from all human doctrines and concep- 
tions of carnal wisdom and prudence, to 
the word of God: so 1 desire all men 
that are spiritual, and able to judge, to 
allow of no more in this discourse, than 
they shall find agreeable to this word; 


and whatever the word of God, in the 


true sense and meaning of it, shall disap- 
prove or condemn ; so far, let them also 
disapprove and condemn with it, as I my- 
self alsodo; knowing well, that no word 
ought to have any place in the church of 
God, but the word of God, which alone 
carries light, life, righteousness, wisdom, 


ness could not have been drawn.” —Cyclo- 
jedia. 


SELECTED. 


“ The way of true fieaceand unity in 
the true Church of Christ. 


“ Having now fora long time together, | 


observed with a sad heart, and troubled 


spirit, the grievous differences and dis- | 
sensions among the faithful, and churches | 
of Christ : and perceiving also, that there | 
is yet no healing of this error, many or , 
most of them not clearly understanding | 


wherein the true peace and unity ought | 


to consist ; and so, are still prosecuting | 
former with latter mistakes, till their | 
wound is become almost incurable; I | 


| 
| municate, desiring every one to regard 


and power, sufficient, and enough in it- 
self, to dothe whole mind and work of 


have freely learned, 1 shall freely com- 


_cleara discovery of truth, he can have 
_ ho cloak, nor the least excuse for his sin. 
“Now, that he that reads may under- 
| stand, it is necessary for me, speaking of 
| the unity and peace of the church, to tell 
| you at first, that I intend not to propound 
| any way of peace, either between the 
church and the world, or else between 
the carnal and spiritual children of the 
church, as having learned no such thing 
out of the word of God. 

“First: Not between the church and 
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the world: for the Lord never intended | Christ’s body consists of spiritual \ hris- 


any reconciliation and agreement between || tians, so antichrist’s of carnal ; 


these, in the spiritual and eternal things || 
of the kingdom of God; for these are 

two distinct seeds, and sorts of people ; 
the one from beneath, the other from 
gbove; the one the seed of the woman; 
the other the seed of the serpent; and 
between these two, God hath put such an 
enmity, that no man can take away. 
Wherefore, they who never minded these | 
two different seeds, between whom God 
hath put such irreconcileable enmity, 
would make all the people of one or 


more kingdoms a church at once, and | 


would reconcile all of them together, in 
the things of God, and in the ways of his 
worship, according to devicesand methods 
of their own; these men know not what 
they do; for they walk in the darkness 
of their own hearts. and not in the light 
ef the word; which shews us clearly, 


that it is as possible to reconcile Michael | 


andthe Devil, as the angels of both. 

“2. Neither, secondly, do I find any 
way in the world to reconcile all those 
together, who are commonly called the 
wisible church: seeing, even among these, 
there are two distinct sorts of children, 
as Paul teacheth us: one sort are those 
who are born after the flesh, as /shmael 
and #sau; and another are those who 
are born after the Spirit, as Isaac and 
Jacob: and there is as great enmity be- 
tween these in the church, as between the 
former in the world; for theu that are 
born after the flesh, are always persecu- 
ting them ¢har are born after the Sprit ; 
but never agreeing with them. 

“ Now of these two sorts of Christians, 


one makes up the body of Christ; the | 


other, the body of antichrist. The spir- 
itual children make up Christ’s true 
body, as it is written, ‘He gave him to be 
the head over all things to the church, 
which is his body’; for these, being born 
of the Spirit, do also partake of the Spir- 
it, and so are the true fiesh of Christ, as 
all that flesh is, in which the Spirit 


Resh,’ that is, in no fleshly forms, ceremo- 
fics, Or worship. 


“The carnal children of the church, 


make up antichrist’s true body: For as _ 


and carnal 


for anti- 
| christ sets up in the temple of God, as 
| wellas Christ: and as Christ gets his 


\ body together of spiritual Christians, so 
i antichrist gets his body together of car- 


| nal Christians: and these have a form of 
| religion, or godliness, but they have no 
| spirit or power in that form; yea, under 
} the form of godliness, they exercise the 
| greater power of ungodliness : And Christ 
‘and his spirit, and all their things, are no 
| where more opposed, than by those in 
| the church, who have the letter of the 
| word, but want the spirit of it, being 

taught of men only, and not of God. So 


| that, allthat part of Christianity, that is 
| destitute of the Spirit, and hath the name 


only, and not the anointing of Christians, 
_makes up the body of antichrist. And 
now there can be no more agreement be- 
| tween these two bodies, of Christ and of 
| antichrist, that is, between the spiritual 
Christians, than between 
Christ and antichrist themselves, the 
heads of these bodies. Andas I find no- 
thing inthe word, so neither do I pro- 
pound any thing for an agreement here; 
| for to go about to reconcile there, where 
the Father never intended, nor the son 
-undertook any reconciliation, would not 
| be a work of wisdom, but of weakness. 

| “So then, the way of peace 1 shall 


speak of, is between the children of peace, 
touching whom God hath promised that 
-*He will give them one heart, and one 
| way’; and for whom Christ hath prayed, 
| «That they all may be one, as thou, Fa- 
ther, art in me, and I in thee, that they 
| also may be one in us’: And these are the 
elect, made faithful, called to be saints, 
and sanctified through their calling; and 
‘these are the true church of God. 
“The peace then I seek by this dis- 
‘course, isthe peace of the true church. 
, Wherefore, I shall first declare the 
church itself, whose peace I seek; and 
then declare wherein this church’s true 


| peace and unity lies; and also how it may 
dwells; and these all ‘worship God in | 
the Spirit, and have no confidence in the | 


be preserved among themselves, it be- 
ing first wrought by Jesus Christ. 
“For the church itself; what I have 
learned touching it, I shall speak plainly, 
and something largely, because the right 
understanding hereof is so absolutely ne- 
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cessary to our present business: and yet 
there are very many, and very great mis- 
takes and misapprehensions, touching it, 
even among the faithful. 

“The right church then, is not the 
whole multitude of the people whether 
good or bad, that join together in an out- 
ward form, or way of worship; for in 
this church, there are whoremongers, 
idolaters, thieves, murderers, and all sorts 
of wicked and unbelieving persons ; which 
are so far from being the church of 
Christ, that they are the synagogue of 
Satan, and the children of the devil; and 
therefore I shall not speak of this church. 
But the church I shall speak of, is the 
true church of the New Testament, 
which I say, is not any outward or visible 
society, gathered together into the con- 
sent or use of outward things, forms, cer- 
emonies, worship, as the churches of men 
are ; neither is it known by seeing or feel- 
ing, or the help of any outward sense, as 


the society of mercers, or ee or the |) 


like ; but it is a spiritual and Mvisibie fel- 
lowship, gathered together in the unity 
of faith, hope, and love, and so into the 
unity of the Son, and of the Father by the 
Spirit; wherefore it is wholly hid from 
carnal eyes, neither hath the world any 
knowledge or judgment of it. 

“This true church is the communion 
of saints, which is the communion believ- 
ers have with one another: not in the 
things of the world, or the things of men, 
but in the things of God ; for as believers 
have their union in the Son, and in the 
Father, so in them also they have their 
communion; and the communion they 
have with one another in God cannot be 
in their own things, but in God’s things, 
even in his light, life, righteousness, wis- 
dom, truth, love, power, peace, joy, &c. 
This is the true communion of saints, 
and this communion of saints is the true 
church of God.” 

“ Now this true church of God, differs 
from the churches of men in very many 
particulars, as follow. 

“1. Members come unto the churches 
of men, either of their own minds, or else 
by the persuasion, or by the forcing of 
others; and so only after the will of man ; 
but none come to this true church, but 
$rom the drawing of God and Father, ana 
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his own calling, according to his own pur- 
pose. 

“2. Inthe churches of men, members 
are admitted through anoutward confes- 
sion of doctrine ; but none are adm:tted 
| into this true church, but through a new 
birth, from God and his Spirit: iii, 
| 3. Except a man be born again, he connot 

enter into the kingdomof God, (which is 
the right church of the New Test» iment) 
| for that which is born of the flesh, is fresh, 
| and so remains without in the world ; but 
| ‘that which is born of the spirit, is sprit,’ 
and so hath entrance into the true church. 
“ 3. In the churches cf men, there are 
| more wicked than righteous; but in this 
| true church of Christ, the people are all 
_ righteous, not one excepted ; as it is writ- 
, ten, ‘Thy people shall be all righteous? 
| Isaiah ix. For they all have their iniqui- 
| ties forgiven them, and they are all re- 
deemed and washed with the d/ood of the 
Lamb. 
| “4, Inthe churches of men, the people, 
_ for the most part, are only taught of men, 
who are their heads, and Jeaders, and 
| whose judgments they depend on, and fol- 
low in ali things; but in the right church, 
the peopie are all taught of God, as Jswiah 


_ saith, ‘Phy children shall be all taught 
of the Lord ;’ and Christ saith, ‘They 
| shall hear and learn from the Father: 
and John saith, ‘ The anointing they have 
received, teacheth them all things.’ 

«5. In the churches of men, the great- 
est part are hated and rejected of God, as 
being strangers and enemies to Christ; 
but in the true church, all the members 
are dear to God, as Christ is loved, as be- 
ing one flesh and spirit with him. 

“6. The churches of men are of men’s 
| building, contriving, framing, fashioning, 
beautifying: butthe true church is built 
_only by Christ; as it is written, “The 
man whose name is the Braxcu, he 
| shall build the temple of the Lord, even 
| he shall build it” Zach. vi. vi. 12. And 

again, ‘Upon this rock I will build my 
church,’ Matt. xvi. 18. The true Church 
: is such a building, which neiiher men nor 
, angels can frame, but Christ alo: 
| “7. The churches of men are, all of 


' them, more or less, the habitation of anti- 


H christ: as Paul saith, 2 Thess. ii. 4 ‘as 
' God, sitteth in the temple of God,’ that is, 
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not in the true temple of God, but in the 
churches of men, which arrogate to them- 
selves that name and title ; ‘ shewing him- 
self that he is God:’ For antichrist always 
dwells there, where men have a torm of 
godliness, denying the power: but the 
true church is built together, to be the 
‘habitation of God in the Spirit,’ Ephes. 
ii. 22. And again, Ye are temples of the 
living God; as God hath said, I will dwell 
in them, and walk in them. 

“8. The churches of men are as large 
asmen will make them; for they have 
chief power in these churches, interesting 
themselvesin worldly magistrates through 
their favour and help, make their churches 
as large as the magistrate’s dominions: 
thus the church of Rome, was made of as 
large extent as the dominions of the em- 
jreror, and of other princes, in whom the 
Pope had interest. And so likewise, the 
church in other kingdoms, was made as 
large as the dominions of the temporal 
magistrate ; and all under their power 
must be forced to be of their church. 
But the true church, which is the king- 
dom of the Son, is only the preparation of 
the Father’s kingdom, and so will admit 
no more into it, than the Father’s king- 
dom will admit into it ; the Son’s kingdom 
and the Father’s, being of a like latitude 
and extent ; and so the Son’s kingdom is 
no larger than the Farther’s, nor the Far- 
ther’s than the Son’s: The Father’s 
kingdom will not receive any into it, that 
have not first been of the Son’s kingdom ; 
and the Son’s kingdom will not admit in- 
to it, which the Father’s kingdom will not 
afterwards receive ; but the Son delivers 
up his whole kingdom to the Father, and 
the Father receives it all, without any ex- 

ception.” 


PERSECUTION. 


* Although the storm raised by the act 
for Banishment, fell with the greatest 
weight and force upon some other parts, 
{as at London, Hertford, &c.) yet we 
were not, in Buckinghamshire, wholly 
exempted therefrom, for a part of that 
shower reached us also. 

“For a Friend, of Amersham, (whose 
name was Edward Perct, or Parret,) de- 


parting this life, and notice being given, 
that his body would be buried there on 
such a day, (which was the first day of 
the fifth month, 1665,) the Friends of the 
adjacent parts of the country resorted 
pretty generally to the burial: so that 
there was a fair appearance of Friends 
and neighbours, the deceased having been 
well beloved by both. 

“ After we had spent some time togeth- 
er in the house, (Morgan Watkins, who 
at that time happened to be at Isaac Pen- 
ington’s, being with us,) the body was ta- 
ken up, and borne on Friend’s shoulders 
along the street, in order to be carried 
to the Burying-ground ; which was at the 
town’s end: being part of an orchard be- 
longing to the deceased ; which he in his 
life time, had appointed for that service. 

“It so happened, that one Ambrose 
Benett, a barister at law, and a justice of 
the peace for that county, riding through 
the town that morning in his way to Ales- 
bury, was by some ill-disposed person or 
other, inforfaed that there was a Quaker 
to be buried there that day; and that 
most of the Quakers in the country were 
come thithe~ to the burial. 

“Upon this he set up his horses, and 
staid; and when we (not knowing any 
thing of his design against us) went in- 
nocently forward, to perform our Chris- 
tian duty, for the interment of our friend, 
he rushed out of his Inn upon us, with the 
constables, and a rabble of rude fellows, 
whom he gathered together; and having 
his drawn sword in his hand, struck one 
of the foremost of the bearers with it, 
commanding them to sit down the coffin. 
But the Friend who was so stricken, 
(whose name was Thomas Dell,) being 
more concerned for the safety of the dead 
body, than his own, lest it should fall from 
his shoulder, and any indecency thereup- 
on follow, held the coffin fast; which the 
Justice observing, and being enraged that 
his word (how unjust soever) was not 
forthwith obeyed, set his hand to the cof- 
fin, and with atorcible thrust threw it off 
from the bearers shoulders, so that it fell 
to the ground in the midst of the street, 
and there we were forced to leave it. 

“For immediately thereupon, the Jus- 
tice giving command for the apprehend- 
ing us, the constables with the rabble feli 
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on us, and drew some, and drove others 
into the Inn , giving thereby an opportu- 
nity to the rest to walk away. 

«“ Of those that were thus taken, I was 
one. And being, with many more, put 
into a room, under a guard, we were kept 
there till another Justice (called Sir Tho- 
mas Clayton, whom Justice Benett had 
sent for to join with him in committing 
us) was come. And then, being called 
forth severally before them, they picked 
out ten of us, and committed us to Ales- 
bury jail, for what, neither we nor they 
knew. For we were not convicted of 
having either done or said any thing, 
which the law could take hold of; for 
they took usup in the open street, (the 
King’s high-way) not doing any unlawful 
act; but peaceably carrying and accom- 
panying the corpse of our deceased friend, 
tobury it. Which they would not suffer 
us to do; but caused the body to lie in | 
the open street, and in the cart-way; so 
that all the travellers that passed by 
(whether horsemen, coaches, carts, or 
waggons) were feign to break out of the 
way, to go by it, that they might not drive 
over it, until it was almost night. And 
then, having caused a grave to be made 
in the unconsecrated part (as it is ac- 
counted) of that which is called the | 
Church- Yard, they forcibly took the body | 
from the widow (whose right and pro- | 
perty it was) and buried it there. 

“When the Justices had delivered us 
prisoners to the constable, it being then 
late inthe day, which was the seventh 
day of the week, he, not willing to go so 
_ far as Alesbury, (nine long miles) with 
us that night, nor to put the town to the 
charge of keeping us there that night, 
and the first day and night following, 
dismissed us upon our farole to come to 
him again at a set hour on the second day 
morning: whereupon we went home to 
our respective habitations ; and coming 
to him punctually according to promise, 
were by him (without gaurd) conducted 
to the prison. 

“The jailer, whose name was Nathan- 
iel Birch, had not long before behaved 
himself very wickedly, with great rude- 
ness and cruelty, to some of our Friends 
of the lower side of the county ; whom he, 


combining with the Clerk of the Peace, 


whose name was Henry Wells, had con- 
trived to get into his jail, and after they 
were legally discharged in Court, detain- 
ed them in prison, using great violence, 
and shutting them up close in the com- 
mon jail among the felons, because they 
would not give him his unrighteous de- 
mand of fees; which they were more 
straightened in, from his treacherous 
dealing with them. And they having, 
through suffering, maintained their free- 
dom, and obtained their liberty. We 
were the more concerned to keep what 
they had so hardly gained; aad there- 
fore resolved not to make any contract or 
terms for either chamber rent or fees, but 
to demand a free prison; which we did. 
“ When we came in, the jailer was rid- 
den out, to wait on the Judges, who came 
in that day to begin the assize ; and his 
wife was somewhat at a loss how to deal 


with us: But being a cunning woman, she | 


treated us with great appearance of cour- 
tesy, offering us the choice of all her 
rooms ; and when we asked, upon what 
terms, she still referred us to her hus- 
band, telling us, she did net doubt but 
that he would be very reasonable and 
civil to us. Thus she endeavoured to 
have drawn us to take possession of some 
of her chambers at a venture, and trust 
to her husband’s kind usage. But we, 
who at the cost of our Friends, had a 
proof of his kindness, were too wary to 
be drawn in by the fair words of a wo- 
man; and therefore told her, we would 
not settle any where till her husband 
came home; and then would have a free 
prison, wheresoever he put us. 

“ Accordingly, walking all together in- 
to the court of the prison, in which was a 
well of very good water; and having be- 
forehand sent to a Friend in the town (a 
widow woman, whose name was Sarah 
Lambarn) to bring us some bread and 
cheese, we sate down upon the ground, 
round about the well; and when we had 
eaten, we drank of the water out of the 
well. 

“Our great concern was for our Friend 
Isaac Penington, because of the tender- 
ness of his constitution. But he was so 
lively in his spirit, and so cheerfully giv- 
en up to suffer, that he rather encouraged 


1 us, than needed encouragement from us. 
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“In this posture the jailer, when he 
came home, found us; and having before 
he came to us, consulted his wife, and by 
her understood on what terms we stood: 
When he came to us, he hid his teeth, 
and putting ona shew of kindness, seem- 
ed much troubled that we should sit there 
abroad, especially his old friend, Mr. Pen- 
ingion; and thereupon invited us to come 
in, and take what rooms in his house we 
pleased ; we asked upon what terms; 
Jetting him know withal, that we deter- 
roined to have a free prison. 

“He, like the Sun and Wind in the fa- 
ble, that strove which of them should 
take from the traveller his cloak, having, 
like the Vind, tried rough, boisterous, 
violent means to our Friends before, but 
jn vain, resolved now to imitate the Sun, 


and shine as pleasantly as he could upon | 
us. Wherefore he told us, we should | 
make the terms ourselves, and be as free | 
as we desired. If we thought fit, when 
we were released, to give him any thing, | 
he would thank us for it; and if not, he 
would demand nothing. | 
“Upon these terms we went in and dis- | 
posed ourselves; some in the dwelling | 
house, others inthe malt house, where | 
they chose to be. 


“During the assize, we were brought | 


before Judge Morton, a sour angry man, | 
who very rudely reviled us, but would | 
not hear either us or the cause ; but re- 
ferred the matter to the two Justices who | 
had committed us. 

“They, when the assize ended, sent for | 
us to be brought before them at their inn; | 
and fined us (as I remember) six shil- | 
lings and eight frence apiece ; which we | 
not consenting to pay, they committed us 
to prison again for one month from that | 
time, on the act fer Banishment. | 

“When we had lain there that month, | 
J, with another, went to the jailer, to de- 
mand our liberty: Which he readily | 
granted ; telling us, ‘the door should be | 
opened, when we pleased to go.’ 

“ This answer of his I reported to the 
rest of my Friends there, and thereupon 
we raised among us a small sum of mo- 
ney, which they put into my hand for the 
jailer. Wereupon I, taking another with 
me, went to the jailer with the money in 
my hand, and reminding him of the terms 


upon which we accepted the use of his 
rooms, I told him, ‘ that although we could 
not pay chamber-rent or fees: yet inas- 
much as he had now been civil to us, we 
were willing to acknowledge it by a small 
token ;’ and thereupon gave him the mo- 
ney. He putting it into his pocket, said, 
‘I thank you and your Friends for it ; and 
to let you see I take it as a gift, not a debt, 
I will not Jook on it, to see how much it 
is.” 

“The prison door being then set open 
for us, we went out, and departed to our 
respective homes.”’— 7. Elqwood’s Life. 


“ Instances of attempts which have been 
made to form Uncivilized Nature to Eu- 
rofiecan Sentiments and Manners. 


“When M. de Bougainville was pre- 


| paring to sail from Otaheite, Lreti, a chief, 
| came on board, to take an affectionate 


leave of his guests. He brought with him 


| a young man, whom he presented to the 


commander, giving him to understand that 
his name was 4utourou, and that he de- 
sired to accompany them on their voyage. 
He then presented him to each of the of- 
ficers in particular, telling them, that it 
was one of his friends, whom he entrusted 
with those who were likewise his friends. 
After this farewell was over, Freti return- 
ed to his canoe, in which there wasa young 
and handsome girl, whom Autourout went 
toembrace. He gave her three pearls 


|| which he had in his ears, kissed her, but 


notwithstanding her tears, tore himself 


' from her, and returned on board the 


ship. 

“The first European settlement that 
M. de Bougainville touched at after leav- 
ing Otaheite, was Boero, in the Moluccus, 
The surprise of Autourou was extrava- 
gant at seeing men dressed in the Euro- 
pean manner; houses, gardens, and va- 
rious domestic animals, in great variety 
and abundance. Above all, he is said to 
have valued that hospitality that was here 
exercised, with an air of sincerity and ac- 
quaintance. As he saw no exchanges 
made, he apprehended the people gave 
every thing without receiving any return. 
He presently took occasion to let the 
Dutch understand, that in his country he 
was a chief, and that he had undertaken 
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this voyage with his friends for his own | 
pleasure. In visits, at table, and in walk- 

ing, he endeavoured to imitate the man- | 
ners of his new friends. As M. de Bou- | 
gainville had not taken him with him on 
his first visit to the governor, he imagined 
that he was left behind on account of his 
knees being bent inwards, and with great- 
er simplicity than good sense he applied 
to some sailors to get upon them, imagin- 


to the smallest number possible, he would 


have, first of all, as it were, to create a 


world of new ideas, in a mind as indolent 
as his body ; and this previous work must 
be done before he can come so far as to 
adapt to them the words of an European 
language, by which they are expressed.’ 
But Autourou seems to have kept very 
much below the standard, which his inge- 
nious apologist pleads he was not required 


ing, by that means, they would be forced } to surpass, for he really was not able, af- 
into a straight direction. He was very | ter two year’s instruction, to ¢rans/ate his 


earnest to know if Paris was as fine as | O-Taheitian ideas, few and simple as they 


the Dutch factory where he then was. 

“ At Batavia, the delight which he felt 
on his first arrival, from the sight of 
the objects which presented themselves, 
might operate, in some degree, as an an- 
tidcte to the poison of the climate; but 
during the latter part of their stay here 
he fell sick, and continued ill a considera- 
ble time during the remainder of the voy- 
age, but his readiness in taking physic 


was equal to amanborn at Paris. When 
ever he spoke of Batavia afterward, he 


| But notwithstanding these endeavours to 
always called it enoue mate, ‘the land | 


that kills.’ i 
“This Indian, during two years in which | 
he resided in France, does not appear to | 


have done much credit to his country ; at 
the end of that time he could only utter | 
afew words of the language: which in- | 
docile disposition, M. de Bougainville ex- 

cuses, with great ingenuity and apparent 

reason, by observing ‘that he was, at least, 
thirty years of age; that his memory had | 
never been exercised before in any kind | 
of study, nor had his mind ever been em- 

ployed at all. He was, as he observes, 
totally different from an Italian, an Eng- 
glishman, or a German, who Can, ina 
year’s time, speak a French jargon toler- 
ably well; but these have a similar gram- 
»Mar; their moral, physical, political, and 
social ideas are the same, and all ex- 
pressed by certain words in their lan- 
guage as they are in French ; they have, 
therefore, nothing more than a transla- 
tion to fix in their memories, which mem- | 
ories have been exercised from their ve- | 
ry infancy. The O-Taheitian man, on | 
the contrary, having only a small num- | 
ber of ideas, relative, on the one hand, to | 
the most simple and limited society, and, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


were, into French. 

“This itinerant embarked at Rochelle 
in 1770, on board the Brisson, which was 
tocarry him tothe Isle of France, whence, 
by order ot the French ministry, he was 
to be sent by the intendant to his native 
country ; and, for this purpose, M. de Bou- 
gainville informs us, that he gave fifteen 
hundred pounds sterling (a third part of 
his whole fortune) towards the equipment 
of the ship intended for this navigation. 


restore the adventurous O-Taheitian to 
his country and connections, he had not 
reached them when captain Cook was 
there in 1774; and Mr. Forester says, that 


| he died of the small-pox.” Preface-to the 


history of his voyage in the Resolution, p- 


O-HEDIDEE, or MauHINE. 


“ Whilst the Resolution and Adventure 
lay at Huabine, in Sept. 1773, many young 
men of the island voluntarily offered ta 
take their passage for England with Cap- 
tain Cook : he singled out one, who was 
between seventeen and eighteen years of 
age, named O- Hedidee; or, according to 
Mr. Foster, Mahine was his proper name, 
and the other an adopted one, which he 
had taken, according to the custom of 
those islands, from some one with whom 
he had contracted an intimate friendship : 
we shall, therefore, in this narrative, give 
him his proper name of Muhine. This 
youth was a native of Boludso/a, and a near 
relation of O-Poony, the king of that is- 
land, and the conquerer of several adja- 
centones. He isdescribed asa handsome 
young man, with a sweetness of manners 
that endeared him to every one on board 


@n the other, to wants, which are reduged | theship. The object which captain Cook, 
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then had in contemplation was, to deter- 
mine, with unquestionable certainty, whe- 
ther, a southern continent did really exist, 
and for that purpose he was waiting for 
the arrival of the summer solstice in that 
hemisphere. In accomplishing this pur- 
pose the captain took his rout to New- 
Zealand. At the first putting out to sea, 
Mahine felt himself much affected with 
sea-sickness, occasioned by the motion of 
the ship, which he had not been accus- 
tomed to; in a little while, however, he 
was so far recovered as to feast on part of 
a dolphin, of about twenty-eight pounds 
weight, which happened to be caught: of 
this fish he chose to eat without having it 
dressed, declaring that it tasted much bet- 
ter raw : he was, therefore, provided with 
a bowl of sea-water, in which he dipped 
the morsels as in a sauce, and ate them 
with great relish, alternately biting into 
a ball of mahie, or sour bread fruit paste, 
instead of bread: before he sat down to 
his meal he separated a little morsel of 
the fish, and a bit of the mahie,as an of- 
fering to Eatua, or the divinity ; pronoun- 
cing a few words at the same time, which 
were thought to be a short prayer. He 
performed the same ceremony two days 
after, when he dined on a raw piece of 
shark. From these instances, it seems, 
that his countrymen have fixed principles 
of religion, and that a kind of ceremonial 
worship takes place amongthem. When 
they arrived at New-Zealand, the wretch- 
ed condition of the natives of that coun- 
try led the Babylonian youth to draw a 
comparison very favourable to his own 
tropical islands; but he frequently ex- 
pressed his pity, whilst he enumerated a 
variety of articles of which the New-Zea- 
landers were ignorant, which contributed 
greatly to the enjoyment of his country- 
men. He distributed the roots of yams to 
those who visited the ship, and always 
accompanied the captain when he went 
to plant or sow a piece of ground. He 
was not, like Zufia, so much a master 
of their language as to converse freely 
with them, but he soon understood them 
much better than any one on board, from 
the great analogy of their dialect to his 
own. Elis sensibility was much excited at 
seeing them eat humanflesh. Havingleft 
this country, the summer being then ad- 


vanced, the captain directed his course to 


| the southward, and on the twelfth of De- 


cember came in sixty two degrees of lat- 
itude. Mahine had expressed his sur- 
prise at several little snow and hail show- 
ers on the preceding days, such phenom- 
ena being utterly unknown in his country. — 
The appearance of white stones, which 
melted in his hand, was altogether mirac- 
ulous in his eyes; and though pains were 
taken to explain to him that cold was the 
cause of their formation, his ideas on that 
subject did not seem tobe very clear. On 
this day a heavy fall of snow surprised 
him still more than ever; and after along 
consideration of its singular qualities, he 
said he would call it the white rain, when 
he got back to his own country. Two 
days after, in about sixty-five degrees of 
latitude, he was struck with astonishment 
at seeing a very large piece of floating ice, 
which obstructed entirely any farther ad- 
vances of the ship toward the south: this 
gave him great pleasure, as he took it for 
land. It was with difficulty that he could 
be persuaded to believe that it was only 
fresh water, until he was shewn some con- 
gealed in a cask on the deck. He still, 
however, declared, that he would call this 
‘the white land,’ by way of distinguishing 
it from all the rest. He had collected, at 
New-Zealand, a number of little slender 
twigs, which he carefully tied ina bundle, 
and made use of instead of a journal: for 
every island he had seen and visited after 
his departure trom the Society-Islands, he 
had selected a little twig, so that his col- 
lection, by this time, amounted to about 
nine or ten, of which he remembered the 
names perfectly well, in the same order 
as he had seen them; and the white 
land, or whennua teatea, was the last. He 
inquired frequently how many other 
countries they should meet with in their 
way to England, and formed a separate 
bundle of them, which he studied with 
equal care as the first. The gentlemen 
on board took the opportunity of this 
dreary traverse to improve themselves in 
the knowledge of his language, and revis- 
ed, deliberately, the whole vocabulary 
which they had compiled at the Society 
Islands, by which means they acquired a 
fund of useful knowledge concerning those 
parts. Ina week’s time they crossed the 
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antarctic circle, where the sun scarce , 
went below the horizon. Mahine was 
struck with the greatest astonishment at | 
this appearance, and would scarcely be- | 
lieve his senses; all the endeavours used | 
to explain it to him miscarried, and he 
assured the gentlemen that he despaired 
of finding belief among his countrymen, 
when he should go back to recount the | 
wonders of congealed rain, and of perpet- 
ual day. The approach of winter led 
captain Cook, once more, to seek for the 
salutary refreshments of O-Taheitee ; 
Mahine was, at least, equally solicitous to 
see that island, which, though many of 
his relations and friends resided there, he | 
had never visited. As the inhabitants of 

the Society Islands allow this spot the 
first rank in affluence and power, and as 
the character was confirmed by his Eng- 
glish friends, his curiosity was, of course, 
greatly excited; but he had still other 
motives which prompted him to wish 
himself there; he had collected a great 
variety of curiosities from the different 
places where he had touched on the voy- 


age, which, he was convinced, would give | 


him weight and consequence there ; and 
he had acquired such a variety of new 
ideas, and seen so many distant and un- 
known countries, that he was persuaded 
he should attract their attention very 
strongly: the prospect of being caressed 
by every body, and being intimate with 
such extraordinary beings as these Euro- 
pean navigators were held to be, his adop- 
tion of their manners, and making use of 
their arms for his diversion, exalted him 
in hisown ideas to the highest degree of 
consequence: nor were his expectations 
of a friendly reception at all disappointed. 
The first time of his going on shore he 
recognized several of his relations, and 
particularly a sister, named 7Zeioa, one of 
the prettiest women on the whole island, 
who was married to one of the better 
class of people, a tall, well-made man, 
named /Voona. Mahine now laid aside 
his European dress, and put on an ele- 
gant new cloth vestment, which his friends 
had presented him with. This change in 
his apparel was observed to give him a 
degree of pleasure, wnich a natural pre- 
diliction for native manners is apt to in- 


spire in every breast. He had not beena 


fortnight at O-Taheitee before he mar- 
ried a daughter of Touferree, a chief of 
the district of Matavia; but unfortunate- 


ly the ceremony which was performed on 
t 


is occasion was not observed by any of 
theship’s company, who could convey an 
kind of idea of it : a midshipman, inhead 
who was present, reported, that a number 
of ceremonies was performed which were 


| extremely curious, but could not relate 


any of them, so that this interesting par- 
ticular, respecting the manners of these 

eople, remains entirely unknown. Ma- 
bine embarked with captain Cook for 
Huahine, leaving, it should seem, his new 
married lady at O-Taheitee, for no far- 
ther mention is made of her. He would 
er have proceeded for England, 
had he had the least hopes given him of 
ever returning to his native country ; but, 
says captain Cook, ‘as I could not prom- 
ise, or even suppose, that more English 
ships would be sent to these islands, our 
faithful companion, Oedidee, chose to re- 
main in his native country ; but he left us 
with aregret fully demonstrative of the 
esteem he bore us. When I was repeat- 
edly questioned about we I some- 
times gave such answers as left them 
hopes. Oecdidee would instantly catch at 
this, take me on one side, and ask me 
over again. In short, I have not words 
to describe the — that appeared in 
this young man’s breast when he went 
away. He looked up at the ship, burst 
into tears, and then sunk down into the 
canoe.’ Just as he was going out of the 
ship, he asked captain Cook to ¢atou some 
farou for hin, in order to shew the com- 
manders of any other ships which might 
stop there. The captain complied with 
his request, gave him a certificate of the 
time he had been on board, and recom- 
mended him to the notice of those who 
might touch there after him.”—Cook, 
Vol. I. 374, 375. 


Conscience —T he power of conscience 
does, indeed, what consciousness does not. 
It truly doubles all our feelings, when they 
have been such as virtue inspired ; ‘Hoc 
est vivere dis, vita posse priore frui;’ and 
it multiplies them in a much more fearful 
proportion, when they have been of an op- 
posite kind—arresting, as it were, every 
moment of guilt, which, of itself, would 
have passed away, as fugitive as our other 
moments, and suspending them forever 
before our eyes, in fixed and terrifying 
reality. ‘Prima et maxima peccantium 
est pena,’ ore Seneca, ‘ feccasse ; nec ul- 
lum scelus, illud fortuna exornet muneri- 
bus suis, licet tueater ac vindicet, impun- 
tuum est quoniam sceleris in scelere sup- 


plicium est.’ ‘The first and the greatest 
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punisiiment of guilt, is to have been guil- | 
ty ; nor canany crime, though fortune ! 
sould adorn it with all her most lavish 
bounty, as if protecting and vindicating it, 

ass truly uupumshed; because the pun- 
}s!:ment of the base or atrocious deed, is in 


the very baseness or atrocity of the deed 
tself’ Brown’s Philosophy. 


CONSCIENCE. 


‘Where is the king with all his purple 
omp— 
Where is the warrior plumed, the ermined 


udge, 

With all his insolent pleaders—where the 
sage— 

Where all-wise, powerful, fearful, frown- 
ing things, 

That can, for all their frowning, send an 
eye 

An inch within my bosom ? 

There’s my rock, 

My castle, my sealed fountain, sacred 
court, 

That shuts man out. There holy Con- 
science sits, 

Judging more keenly than the ermined 
judge, 

Smiting more keenly than the warrior’s 
sword— 

More mighty than the sceptre. There 
my deeds, 

My hopes, fears, vanities, wild tollies, 
shames, 

Areall arraign’d, So, Heaven be mer- 
ciful ! 


The man acquitted at that fearful bar, 

Holds the first prize the round world has 

to give; 

*Tis like Heaven’s sunshine—pierceless. 
For all else 

The praise of others is as virgin gold, 

Earth’s richest offering, to be sought with 
pain, 

Yet not be pined for; worthy of all 
search, 

But not of sorrow—as the inferior prize ; 

Not as oa breath of breath, our life of 
life, 

The flowing river of our inward peace, 

he noble confidence, that bids man iook 

His fellow man i’ the face, and be the 
thing, 

Fearless and upward-eyed, that God has: 


made him. 
Nat. Gaz. 


CRURCH ESTABLISHMENTS. 


An English poet, though “a bigot of the 
church,” writes on thissubject as follows : 


“ Inventions added in a fatal hour, 

Human appendages of pomp and pow’r, 

Whatever shines in outward grandeur 

great, 

I give it i creature of the state. 

W ide of the church, as hell from heav's 
is wide, 

The blaze of riches and the glare of pride, 

The vain desire to be entitled lord, 

Ihe worldly kingdom and the princely 
sword. 

But should the bold, usurping spirit dare ; 

Still higher climb, and sit in Moses’ chair, 

Pow’r o’er my faith and conscience te 
maintain, 

Shall I submit, and suffer it to reign ? 

Call it heed church, and darkness put for 
ight, 

Falsehood with truth confound, and wrong 
with right ? 

No: I dispute the evil’s haughty claim, 

The spirit of the world be stil] its name, 

Whatever call’d by man, ’tis purely evil, 

Antichrist, and Pope, and De- 
vil.’ 
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